ON  "  PRINCE  HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU.' 

By  JOS.  KING,  Jun. 

Read  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Society, 
Friday,  March  29th,  1889. 

An  apology  is  perhaps  needed  from  one  who  offers  to  the  Brown- 
ing Society  a  paper  on  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau.  since  a  valuable 
paper  on  this  poem  was  contributed  in  1886  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford, 
and  has  been  printed  in  Part  VIII.  of  the  Browning  Society's  papers. 
Three  pleas  may  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  again  dealing  with 
this  poem  :  first,  the  poem  is  one  of  some  intricacy  and  subtlety  in 
plan  and  treatment ;  second,  Mr.  Herford' s  paper  forms  a  critique  or 
an  introduction,  this  paper  aims  at  being  a  commentary  and  an  analysis; 
third,  this  paper  has  been  written  in  answer  to  a  special  request. 

Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  who  is  the  supposed  speaker  as  well 
as  the  theme  of  this  poem,  is  a  character  more  or  less  imaginary, 
more  or  less  historical,  but  most  undoubtedly  suggested  to  the  author 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  recent  times,  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French.  But  though  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau 
stands  throughout  this  poem  as  a  nom-de  plume  (if  I  may  so  speak)  for 
Napoleon  III.,  the  poem  is  not  strictly  historical.  The  poet  has  felt 
himself  free,  in  taking  the  main  outlines  of  Napoleon  III.'s  character 
and  life,  to  use  as  much  liberty  to  alter  the  facts  as  an  artist  painting 
from  a  model  to  modify  the  features  or  colouring  of  his  model.  This, 
then,  is  the  difficulty  which  must  be  seen  at  the  outset — Browning  is 
taking  Napoleon  III.  as  a  model  from  which  he  will  work,  yet  he  is 
not  endeavouring  to  make  us  understand  what  he  conceives  was  that 
monarch's  real  character.  In  Paracelsus,  Strafford,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  the  poet  has  told  us  the  soul-history  of  notable  men  with  a 
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vivid  truth  and  force,  which  we  get  in  no  other  picture  of  these 
characters.  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  does  not  belong  so  much  to 
that  class  of  poems  in  which  the  poet  has  united  historical  truth  and 
poetical  imagination,  as  to  another  class,  to  which  Fiftne  at  the  Fair 
pre-eminently  belongs,  and  in  which  the  poet's  chief  object  has  seem- 
ingly been  to  lay  bare  the  subtlety  and  strangeness  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  mind  decides  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  and  strain  which  often  precedes  the  setting  out 
on  some  course  of  conduct — in  a  word,  the  poem  is  one  of  casuistry. 

This  must  be  distinctly  remembered  all  along,  because,  if  it  is  for- 
gotten, one  is  tempted  to  be  led  away  from  the  prime  interest  and 
importance  of  the  poem,  which  is  psychological  or  argumentative,  by 
one's  notion  of  the  real  Napoleon  III.,  and  one's  view  of  the  various 
political  events  to  which  reference  is  incidentally  made.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  banish  the  real  figure  and  the  historical 
events  from  the  mind  when  reading,  for  in  doing  so  one  would  not 
possess  the  necessary  qualification  for  understanding  the  poem  at  all. 

With  this  general  qualification  that  Napoleon  III.  and  Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  are  not  to  be  absolutely  identified,  it  must  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  two  characters  are  in  many  points  very  similar. 
The  early  adventures  and  struggles  of  Napoleon  III.  showed  him  to  be 
a  man  of  stubborn  patience  and  persistence  ;  his  numerous  writings 
show  that,  though  a  man  of  thought  and  with  plenty  of  ideas,  there 
was  a  want  of  poetry  or  ideality  in  him ;  his  lack  of  high  moral  prin- 
ciple was  sufficiently  patent  all  through  his  life ;  his  lack  of  insight 
into  men  was  seen  in  the  disasters  which  were  largely  brought  upon 
him  by  his  having  selected  for  counsellors  bad  and  often  treacherous 
men,  and  for  all  the  high  military  and  civil  posts  of  his  empire  men 
who,  with  one  exception — that  of  M.  Thiers — in  the  time  of  trial  proved 
utterly  unreliable.  These  qualities  of  patient  persistence,  lack  of 
ideality  and  of  high  moral  principle,  and  want  of  insight  into 
character  are  also  characteristic  of  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 

The  situation  with  which  the  poem  opens  is  evidence  of  at  least 
two  of  these  traits  of  character.  "  1  The  speaker,  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  in  a  room  not  far  from  Leicester  Square,  sits  with  a 
'  Lais '  of  the  town,  and  offers  to  reveal  himself  to  her  as  she  drinks 
her  tea  and  he  smokes  his  cigar  (1-3)."  In  this  very  situation  and 
company  his  lack  of  moral  principle  is  seen ;  in  his  tone  of  easy  in- 
difference, with  no  regret  at  the  fall  he  has  sustained,  his  want  of 

1  Passages  in  inverted  commas  summarize  or  analyze  the  course  of  the  poem,  and 
numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  edition  of  1871. 
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ideality  appears  :  these  two  traits  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  give 
the  key  to  the  whole  character.  "  He  will  begin  at  once  to  show  her 
the  law  by  which  he  lived  :  there  is  soiled  paper  on  the  table  and  he 
must  do  something,  so  he  draws  his  pen  from  one  blot  on  it  to  another 
(3) ;  a  very  simple  process  this  (4),  but  starting  from  it,  she  may  learn 
what  his  life  has  been  :  for  as  here  he  connects  two  blots  by  a  line, 
so  in  life  he  has  not  tried  to  make  anything  new,  but  to  carry  on  and 
carry  out  what  he  found  (5-7)."  Here  the  Prince  strikes  at  once  the 
key-note  of  his  whole  life-story :  he  has  been  patient  and  persistent  in 
his  actions,  but  they  have  not  been  directed  to  creatiug  a  new  state 
of  things,  only  to  preserving  the  old;  in  a  word,  he  has  been  a  pre- 
server or  "  Saviour  of  Society."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  position  the  words  used  by  Napoleon  III.,  in  one  of  his  writings, 
concerning  Napoleon  I.,  who  (see  Napoleon  III.'s  "  Life  and  Works," 
London,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  345)  "  fell  solely  because  he  sought  in  ten 
years  of  empire  to  do  the  work  of  several  centuries  "  :  certainly 
neither  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  nor  Napoleon  III.  fell  from  trying  to 
bring  in  the  millennium  too  quickly  ! 

"  He  continues,  she  shall  hear  and  judge  as  he  tells  (8).  He  lives 
to  please  himself,  but  recognizes  God,  who  made  him  for  a  work  (9)  r 
God  has  sent  him  into  the  world  to  use  his  own  means  in  the  work, 
just  as,  if  he  sent  a  courier  on  a  journey,  he  would  travel  as  he 
thought  best,  and  return  to  give  an  account  at  the  end  (10,  11). 
Exactly  thus  men  stand  to  God  (12)  :  nor  is  God  the  same  exactly  to 
all  (13):  to  her — the  'Lais'  of  the  town — he  is  the  providential 
hand  that  may  pacify  the  policeman  and  help  to  pay  the  rent  (14). 
For  all  men's  lives,  shopkeepers'  and  kings',  are  equally  subject  to 
God's  ruling  (15,  16)."  There  is  great  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
idealism,  that,  as  a  man's  idea  of  God  is,  so  will  his  notion  of  what  is 
good  and  fair  be.  The  notion  which  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  has  of 
God  is  practical  but  not  elevating ;  God  to  him  is  the  hand  that  will 
stretch  out  and  help  the  poor  harlot  of  Leicester  Square  when  she 
calls,  but  not  the  author  of  all  light,  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  law 
of  universal  good.  His  notion  of  God  is  mean  if  not  superstitious, 
and  it  must  not  surprise  to  find  his  idea  of  right  mean  also.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  making  the  best  of  both  worlds,  or,  as  he  says,  "  to  please  him- 
self on  the  great  scale,  having  regard  to  immortality  no  less  (17).  He 
must  be  just  what  God  meant  him  to  be  (18) :  he  must  preserve  what 
is,  and  rule  men  so  as  to  render  solid  and  stabilify  them  (19,  20).  His 
rank  has  been  high,  and  though  not  of  greatest  mind  and  rarest 
nature,  yet  he  has  been  among  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  as  a 
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conservator  (21,  22)  :  changes  have  come  suddenly — but  by  God's  act, 
or  through  men  of  peculiar  gifts,  but  he  is  not  of  this  sort  (23-25)  : 
he  can  only  see  what  good  exists  and  try  to  preserve  it  (26,  27)."  The 
duty  of  preserving  what  good  there  is  in  the  world,  and  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  found,  is  so  amply  enforced  here  that  one  cannot  but 
think  that  the  real  truth  and  value  in  conservatism  had  been  specially 
present  to  the  poet's  mind  at  this  time — perhaps  impressed  on  him  by 
the  violence  of  the  Paris  Commune,  which  was  witnessed  just  before 
the  publication  of  this  poem  in  1871. 

"  It  is  only  the  inspired  man,  then,  continues  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau,  who  can  strike  change  into  society  (28),  who  when  he  comes  will 
be  the  first  to  allow  the  value  of  a  conservator's  work  (29).  In  this 
policy  he  finds  improvement  on  the  past,  and  promise  for  the  future 
(30),  which  is  so  certain  that  it  must  not  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
'  Fourier,  Comte,  and  all  that  ends  in  smoke  '  (31).  Yet  great  self-sacri- 
fice and  the  yearning  for  change,  strife,  and  triumph  are  good  also,  but 
they  must  be  well  restrained  (32,  33).  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  has 
kept  the  balance  between  these  elements  for  twenty  years  :  was  this 
not  good  service  to  humanity  (34)  ?  Change  is  not  necessary  to  make 
man  great  (35)  :  he  is  great  now,  in  spite  of  what  1  the  bard  '  says 
about  the  littleness  of  man  (36)  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
visible  universe.  To  think  so  is  to  put  mankind  well  outside  one's  self 
(37),  and  to  forget  that,  but  for  the  human  mind  to  perceive  it,  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  which  the  bard  sets  off  against  human  little- 
ness, were  insignificant  indeed  (38)."  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  poet  is  here  haunted  by  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  in  which  the  majesty  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  ocean  in 
particular,  is  celebrated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
practical  phlegmatic  nature  of  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  is  not  of 
that  kind  to  which  the  beauties  of  Nature  appeal  with  intense  power 
and  speak  with  awful  solemnity.  The  student  must  not  be  too  hasty 
here  to  identify  the  sentiments  in  the  poem  with  the  mature  convic- 
tions of  the  poet.  Byron's  fine  lines  breathe  no  disparagement  of 
man,  their  whole  tone  being — 

"  There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more  "  (stanza  178). 

On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  is  just  such  a 
man  as  could  see  nothing  but  folly  in  the  bard  who  sings  of  the 
ocean's  grandeur,  just  the  man  to  choose  Bond  Street  as  his  expression 
.for  the  true  home  of  the  best  of  human  nature  (cf.  p.  38). 
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But  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  the  Prince's  discourse  : 
"  intelligence  and  sympathy  are  the  great  things — to  see  one's  end 
(40)  and  to  feel  that  the  world  is  on  God's  plan  (41).  Man  must  get 
on  one  of  the  many  radii  that  lead  to  the  centre  (42).  To  the 
objection  that  in  this  life  there  is  no  novelty  or  creativeness  (43), 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  replies  that  to  change  is  to  rival  or  try  to 
correct  God's  work  (44),  or  to  hazard  the  main  result  by  hoping  to 
anticipate  one  half  (45).  The  means  he  used  were  governed  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  a  question  whether  he  would  save  or  destroy 
society  (46) ;  and  any  change  must  be  very  gradual  (47).  Mankind  is,  as 
it  were,  in  a  fane,  which  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  illumines  with  a  torch, 
by  the  light  of  which  men  can  avoid  the  hooks  and  crooks  which  in 
the  dark  would  impede  their  onward  passage  through  the  building 
(48,  49).  He  has  not  been  a  Hercules,  doing  brilliant  feats,  but  an 
Atlas  patiently  sustaining  the  world  (50)  :  it  is  God's  part  to  work 
great  changes  (51),  his  has  been  to  tend  the  corn-crop  for  the  mouths 
that  sought  the  daily  bread  and  nothing  more,  not  to  spend  time 
rearing  some  rose  or  poppy  into  perfect  bloom  (52).  If  Liberty, 
Philanthropy,  or  Patriotism,  call  upon  him  to  espouse  their  cause, 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  answers  that  he  cannot  take  up  any  new  flag 
and  leave  those  he  is  now  tending  (53).  If  called  onto  choose  between 
strict  faith  or  freedom,  aristocracy  or  democracy  (54),  or  to  free  a 
great  nation  (Italy)  (55),  he  answers  by  the  (cynical)  question,  *  How 
many  years,  on  the  average,  do  men  live  in  this  world  1 '  Some  twenty 
only  (56).  If  he  had  a  hundred  years  to  live,  he  might  espouse  some 
great  cause.  In  his  youth,  when  he  was  mere  voice  and  nothing 
more,  he  had  great  notions  and  aims  (57).  Some  fragments  of  earlier 
hopes  even  yet  remain  with  him ;  they  refer  to  Italy  (58)."  The 
passage  that  follows  here  is  for  poetical  beauty  and  solemnity  the 
gem  of  the  whole  work,  and  coming  after  a  long-protracted  and  often 
intricate  discussion  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau' s  duty  to  "  save  society," 
it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  be  quoted.  As  one  reads  this  noble 
burst,  one  cannot  help  asking  whether  it  is  quite  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau.  It  is  certainly  hardly  what 
one  would  expect  from  such  a  tyrant  as  Napoleon  III.  was  in  his 
later  years,  and  in  as  far  as  Napoleon  III.  is  represented  by  Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  his  outbreak  of  generous  enthusiasm  must  be 
attributed  more  to  the  generosity  of  the  poet  than  the  nobility  of  his 
own  mind. 

"Crumbled  arch,  crushed  aqueduct, 
Alive  with  tremors  in  the  shaggy  growth 
Of  wild-wood,  crevice-sown,  that  triumphs  there 
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Imparting  exultation  to  the  hills  ! 
Sweep  of  the  swathe  when  only  the  winds  walk 
And  waft  my  words  above  the  grassy  sea 
Under  the  blinding  blue  that  basks  o'er  Rome, — 
Hear  ye  not  still — '  Be  Italy  again  '  ? 
And  ye,  what  strikes  the  panic  to  your  heart  ? 
Decrepit  council-chambers, — where  some  lamp 
Drives  the  unbroken  black  three  paces  off 
From  where  the  greybeards  huddle  in  debate, 
Dim  cowls  and  capes,  and  midmost  glimmers  one 
Like  tarnished  gold,  and  what  they  say  is  doubt, 
And  what  they  think  is  fear,  and  what  suspends 
The  breath  in  them  is  not  the  plaster- patch 
Time  disengages  from  the  painted  wall 
Where  Rafael  moulderingly  bids  adieu, 
Nor  tick  of  the  insect  turning  tapestry 
To  dust,  which  a  queen's  finger  traced  of  old  : 
But  some  word,  resonant,  redoubtable, 
Of  who  once  felt  upon  his  head  a  hand 
Whereof  the  head  now  apprehends  his  foot. 
'  Light  in  Rome,  Law  in  Rome,  and  Liberty 
0'  the  soul  in  Rome — the  free  Church,  the  free  State.'  " 

(Pp.  58-60.) 

"  But,  continues  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  this  was  when  he  was  a 
voice  and  nothing  more  (61).  His  enemies  answer,  if  so  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  promise  or  performance  :  which  %  (62).  In  neither,  says 
the  Prince  \  for  when  he  came  to  power,  he  found  men  wanted  bread 
and  nothing  else,  they  were  pleading  just  to  live,  not  die  !  What 
then  could  he  do  but  help  them  to  live  (63)  %  for  the  soul  can  starve 
yet  body  still  exist  its  twenty  years  (64).  He  traces  God's  hand  in 
all  (65),  but  finds  that  man  born  in  sympathy  with  man  becomes,  as 
he  advances  in  culture,  more  separated  from  his  fellow-men  (66). 
The  natural  prompting  came  therefore  to  the  Prince  to  see  that  men 
get  the  necessities  of  life  (67) ;  and  Nature  prompts  also  to  consider 
one's  self  alone  (68)."  This  reference  to  the  principles  underlying  all 
life  and  human  progress  lead  very  naturally  to  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  physical  development  of  the  human  race.  "  Man 
having  developed  from  a  jelly,  through  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird, 
and  beast  (68),  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  has  had  his  ups  and  downs  in  life,  and  on  the  principle  of 
evolution  a  king  would  be  all  the  better  that  he  was  cobbler  once 
(69).  So  the  Prince's  changes  and  chances  in  life  have  enabled  him 
to  feel  for  men  in  general  (70),  and  he  recognizes  his  kinship  with 
Nature  (71)  :  indeed  all  Nature  is  linked  together  (72),  and  mankind 
being  thus  a  part  of  Nature  has  after  all  only  small  and  necessary 
wants;  these  wants  are  what  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  set  himself  to 
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supply  (73)."  Here,  for  once,  there  is  a  very  definite  point,  on  which 
the  defence  of  the  imaginary  Prince  really  corresponds  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  actual  Napoleon  III.  The  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  a  writing  printed  and  published  many  years  before  events 
were  at  all  favourable  to  the  prospect  of  his  ever  becoming  ruler  of 
France,  showed  that  he  had  a  real  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  outcast,  by  suggesting  the  formation  of  agricultural  colonies  and 
discussing  how  pauperism  might  be  best  abolished  by  reclaiming  waste 
or  uncultivated  lands.  In  his  day  of  power,  when  Emperor,  his  sound 
financial  policy  and  the  introduction  of  free  trade  undoubtedly  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  brightest  side 
of  his  regime  that  he  brought  prosperity  and  increase  to  the  commerce, 
and  work  and  food  to  the  workers  of  his  country. 

This  line  of  defence,  which  is  the  strongest  which  can  be  put  for- 
ward for  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.,  does  not  seem  very  important  to 
Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  for  "  he  returns  to  the  plea  that,  had 
he  one  hundred  instead  of  only  twenty  years  to  act  in,  he  might  have 
done  differently  (74).  But  he  knows  that  those  of  the  higher  sort  in 
the  world  who  fancy  they  can  change  its  ill  to  good  are  mistaken  (75). 
These  men's  minds  are  noble,  he  owns,  but  it  is  good  that  their  failure 
is  a  warning  to  others.    For — 

'  Be  Kant  crowned  king  o'  the  castle  in  the  air  ! 
Hans  Slouch, — his  own,  and  children's  mouths  to  feed 
F  the  hovel  on  the  ground, — wants  meat,  nor  chews 
"  The  Pure  Critique  of  Season  "  in  exchange  (76).'  " 

It  should  be  remarked  how  all  along  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  meets 
all  lofty  notions  and  ideals  in  a  tone  of  jaunty  cynicism,  pooh- 
poohing  their  value  in  real  life  and  actual  existence.  This  forms 
perhaps  the  chief  contrast  between  the  poet's  Hohenstiel-Schwangau 
and  the  real  Napoleon  III.  No  one  was  more  given  to  vapouring 
about  high  aims  and  ideas  than  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French :  he 
used  them  as  freely  and  efficiently  as  General  Boulanger.  He  writes 
in  his  "Julius  Caesar"  (vol.  i.  p.  xiv.,  Lond.  1865),  "By  what  sign 
are  we  to  recognize  a  man's  greatness  %  By  the  empire  of  his  ideas," 
and  indeed  all  that  is  notable  in  his  sayings  was  the  grandeur 
or  grandiosity  of  his  promises  and  professions.  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  in  a  different  strain,  contends  that,  as  a  medicine 
can  only  act  not  freely  but  gradually  (77),  "  so  great  plans 
and  movements  are  fettered  by  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of 
men  (78)  :  the  best  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  secure  to  man  his  present 
rights  (79).    It  is  not  that  age  and  experience  have  brought  dis- 
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couragement  to  him  (80),  but  that  seeiog  that  mankind  is  still  only 
in  its  babyhood  he  prescribes  rocking  the  cradle,  for  the  baby  will 
grow  all  the  better  for  sleep  (81).  The  Prince  therefore  compares  his 
own  attitude  with  that  of  the  statue  of  Laocobn  so  shown  that  only 
the  distorted  figure  of  Laocobn  was  visible,  and  which  all  spectators 
except  one  held  to  be  a  figure  of  Somnolency  yawning,  only  one  saw 
that  the  figure  was  striving  against  some  unseen  obstacle  (82). 
Thus  has  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  been  misunderstood,  because,  really 
a  god,  biggest  heart  and  best  of  Europe's  friends,  he  has  tried  to  be 
a  man  (84)." 

Thus  far  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  has  been  explaining  his 
general  position  and  policy,  and  defending  himself  directly  against  the 
notion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  or  might  have  been  any  other  than 
he  really  has  been  :  he  concludes  confident  that  "  God  will  estimate 
success  one  day."  He  now  begins  on  an  entirely  different  plan 
another  indirect  defence  of  himself.  This  is  by  imagining  his  life  to 
be  written  and  "  lie  "  before  him,  but  not  a  story  of  "  the  ineffective 
truth,  But  Thiers-and- Victor-Hugo  exercise  "  :  it  would  be  too  long  to 
read  it  all,  but  he  will  take  the  last  chapter  of  this  history  of  what 
he  "  never  was,  but  might  have  been  I'  the  better  world  where  goes 
tobacco-smoke  !  "  For  the  next  sixty  pages,  therefore,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  narrative  is  not  one  degree  removed  from  the  actual 
history  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  but  two  degrees  :  not  being  Napoleon 
III.  in  the  form  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  but  Napoleon  III.  as 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  thinks  he  would  appear  in  a  history  written 
on  the  Thiers-Hugo  method.  This  complicated  situation  makes  the 
involved  poem  somewhat  difficult,  especially  as  the  Thiers-Hugo  his- 
tory is  written  in  the  idea  that  "  Sagacity  "  suggested  all  he  really  did, 
while  he  acted  continuously  in  opposition  to  the  calls  of  ideal  virtue. 
This  second  half  of  the  poem  is  therefore  largely  historical.  It  begins 
with  the  time  when  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  was  elected  President. 

"  As  President,  tells  the  imaginary  history  of  Thiers-Hugo,  the 
Prince  soon  saw  how  all  the  other  officers  of  the  State  were  merely 
scheming  for  their  own  ends  (86),  and  each  would  only  wait  till  an 
opportunity  to  strike  came  (87).  The  Head  of  the  Assembly  would 
have  called  on  the  people  for  power  to  destroy  these  plotters  (88),  but 
he  desired  to  be  true  and  wise  withal  (89),  since  he  saw  that  the  wise 
and  foolish  were  equally  made  by  God,  who  had  a  place  for  both  (90), 
and  also  for  the  weak  and  wicked  (91),  so  instead  of  taking  any  ex- 
traordinary course  (92),  he  did  his  appointed  service,  allowing  bis 
fellow  servants  of  the  State  to  plot  in  anticipation  of  his  own  hand 
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being  taken  away  (93).  Meanwhile  the  President's  silence  was  mis- 
understood as  meaning  menace  or  malice  or  an  intent  to  do  some 
* '  stroke  of  State"  (94).  But  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  stepped 
down,  and  addressing  the  fools,  not  the  knaves,  told  them  (95)  how 
his  fellow  servants  had  been  plotting  and  thwarting  the  true  ends  of 
the  State  ;  and  he  asked  them  accordingly  to  make  him  master  for  the 
moment  (96).  The  people  gave  him  absolute  power  for  the  time  (97), 
in  the  strength  of  which  he  put  down  the  perturbers  of  the  public 
peace  (98)  :  for  this  he  was  censured  as  being  profuse  of  human  life 
and  liberty  (99)."  One  need  hardly  break  the  thread  of  the  analysis 
here  to  note  that,  either  as  an  account  or  an  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  Napoleon  III.  gained  his  throne,  the  view  of  this  imaginary 
history  is  altogether  apart  from  reason  or  evidence.  It  never  was  nor 
could  be  pretended  that  those  who  suffered  from  Napoleon  Ill's  coup 
d'etat — or,  as  Browning  calls  it,  'stroke  of  State' — on  December  2, 
1851,  were  all  men  who  in  official  capacity  had  plotted  against  the 
State ! 

But  now  comes  the  suggested  explanation  or  excuse  of  Sagacity — • 
and  as  Sagacity  has  many  suggestions  to  make  for  the  next  forty  pages, 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  Sagacity  was  by  no  means  one  of 
the  ruling  qualities  in  Napoleon  III.  He  was  ever  open  and  avowed 
in  his  objects  and  generally  in  the  means  he  took  to  his  ends,  and  it 
is  a  frequent  thought  in  his  writings  that  "  the  success  of  powerful  men 
is  due  rather  to  the  loftiness  of  their  sentiments  than  to  the  specula- 
tions of  selfishness  and  cunning  "  ("  Hist,  of  J.  Csesar,"  vol.  i.  p.  488). 
"  Sagacity  complains,  that  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau's  having 
failed  to  frustrate  villainy  in  the  egg  (100)  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased expenditure  of  life  and  liberty  (101).  To  which  he  replies 
that  it  was  his  respect  for  the  law  which  kept  him  from  breaking  his 
oath :  instead  of  this  (102),  he  had  continuously  worked  for  the  people 
(103).  With  great,  even  superstitious  reverence  for  the  order  of 
humanity  (104),  the  Prince  was  vigorous  in  wrenching  out  the 
cankers  (106)." 

Now  comes  a  reference  to  a  point  that  has  been  much  discussed — 
Napoleon  III.'s  attitude  towards  Italy.  In  1831  he  had  fought  with 
the  Italian  patriots  against  the  Pope  :  the  lines  already  quoted  (58  ff.) 
may  be  taken  as  representing  his  early  and  more  generous  feeling  for 
Italy  at  that  time.  But  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic  in  1848,  "he  found  the  infamy  triumphant," — the 
French  Republic  oppressing  the  Roman  Republic  in  favour  of  the 
Pope,  merely  in  order  to  anticipate  the  action  of  Austria.  Event- 
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ually,  however,  Italy  gained  much  if  not  all  she  asked  from  the  hand 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  Mrs.  Browning's  fine  poems,  "  Napoleon  in 
Italy"  and  "An  August  Voice,"  should  be  compared  with  the 
references  in  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  to  Napoleon  III.'s 
relations  with  Italy. 

Continuing  the  imaginary  history,  "  Sagacity  suggested  that  this 
infamy  should  be  left  alone  (106).  If  Italy  remained  enslaved,  it 
was  not  his  fault,  and  besides  it  brought  political  advantage  to  his 
own  country  (107).  No,  he  would  take  this  canker  out  at  any  cost. 
Sagacity  retorts  by  saying  that  he  is  precipitate,  rash,  rude,  and  he 
should  try  persuasion  first  (108).  No,  twenty  years  of  moral  suasion 
would  do  no  good,  answers  the  Prince  (109).1  The  people  of  Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau loved  fighting,  if  only  for  fighting's  sake  (110),  an 
evil  which  the  Prince  would  gladly  have  corrected  (111,  112)  ;  for  the 
people  were  ever  ready  after  a  year's  peace  to  fight  again  (113). 
Sagacity  urged  him  to  prolong  the  interval  of  peace,  artfully  and  by 
coaxing  the  people  in  its  pleasant  feel  (114)  and  allowing  it  to  think 
it  will  soon  be  at  war  again.  A  wild  mountain  tribe  is  enticed  down 
into  the  quiet  meadow  land  only  if  it  thinks  it  can  at  any  time  return 
to  its  mountain  fortress  :  it  is  no  good  telling  it  to  destroy  the  fortress 
at  once  (116)  ;  but  if  enticed  it  will  gradually  grow  used  to  the  cities 
of  the  plains  (117).  Even  so,  did  Sagacity  urge,  must  the  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangauese  learn  that  her  true  policy  is  peace  (118,  119)." 

"  But  while  Sagacity  urged  the  Prince  to  filch  folly  from  fools  by 
protracting  peace  in  a  supposed  preparation  for  war,  the  Prince  pre- 
ferred— according  to  this  fictitious  Thiers-Hugo  history — to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people,  that  war  for  war's  sake  is  damnable  and  damned 
shall  be  (120).  Glory  is  a  mere  gilded  bubble  (121),  if  it  means 
keeping  others  down  to  save  one's  own  pre-eminence  (122).  The  value 
and  good  of  other  nations  must  be  allowed  (123) :  the  Prince  in  his 
wisdom  will  not  curtail  the  genius  and  work  of  others  (124).  Such 
a  favoured  nation  as  his,  therefore  (125),  a  people  so  endued  with 
gifts,  must  not  think  its  primacy  gone,  should  another  nation  choose 
to  sell  steel  untaxed,  or  take  a  lord  unpatronized  by  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau  (126).  There  must  be  no  foolish  dread  of  the  neighbour 
and  no  wicked  war  with  him  while  he  rules  (127)."  Becent  literature 
furnishes  many  examples  of  white-washing  historical  characters, 
whose  fame  has  hitherto  been  accounted  black.    Certainly  it  is  a 

1  Home  Rulers  may  perhaps  find  here  that  the  poet  has  prophesied  and 
condemned  Lord  Salisbury's  plan  of  twenty  years  of  resolute  government  for 
Ireland. 
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chivalrous  task  to  rescue  from  a  memory  of  shame  the  name  of  any 
man  who  did  his  duty,  and  strove  to  be  just  and  true.  But  again,  is 
it  not  anything  but  praiseworthy  to  represent  in  spotless  raiment 
those  whose  lives  were  black  with  sin  %  At  first  sight,  to  represent 
Napoleon  III.  as  an  apostle  of  peace  seems  to  be  something  like  the 
latter.  He  was  a  monarch  constantly  at  war,  and  those  who  know, 
from  Kinglake's  "  History  of  the  Crimean  War,"  his  action  on  the 
field  of  European  politics,  or  can  remember  his  meddlesome  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  or  recall  the  blundering  blatant 
swagger  which  landed  him  and  his  country  in  the  disasters1  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  need  hardly  be  told  that  these  utterances  of 
Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  history 
of  Napoleon  III.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  all  practical  politicians  to  be 
obliged  at  times  to  act  against  their  convictions  or  professions. 
Happy  is  that  statesman  who  has  not  continually  broken  his  pledges 
nor  done  outrage  to  his  principles  !  Napoleon  III.  was  no  doubt 
most  unhappy  in  this  respect,  that,  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  free 
trade  and  peace  principles  of  Richard  Cobden,  he  was  constantly  obliged, 
partly  by  schemes  of  policy,  partly  through  unwise  counsellors,  partly 
through  having  to  humour  his  people  or  his  army,  to  be  making  war. 

"  This  discountenancing  of  aggressive  war  by  no  means  implies  that 
all  war  is  wrong  (127).  In  one  case — for  truth  and  right  (128) — as  now 
when  Austria  the  oppressor  rules  Italy,  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  must 
smite  hip  and  thigh  until  the  oppressor  leaves  the  oppressed  free 
Adriatic  to  the  Alps  (129).  Here  Sagacity  interposes  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  course  of  Truth  and  Right  may  be  made  the  more 
acceptable  by  the  cession  of  Savoy  (130)  and  Nice.  No,  the  Prince 
answers,  this  war  must  be  for  the  hate  of  war,  not  love  of  it.  So 
he  continued  resolute  that  no  trepidation  or  treachery  should  imperil 
his  work  of  balancing  the  ball  of  the  world  (131).  But  Sagacity  now 
suggests  that  as  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  rule,  he  should  find  a  suc- 
cessor to  himself  (132),  and  should  therefore  wed,  and  wed  not  one  of 
royal  birth  and  rank,  but  of  the  other  sort  of  rank — bright  eye,  soft 
smile,  and  so  forth  (133) — so  that  he  might  claim  that  he,  the  man  of 
the  people,  mated  himself  with  the  people  (134)."  This  suggestion  of 
Sagacity  is  remarkably  subtle,  for  in  1853  Napoleon  III.,  after  having 
been  refused  by  two  royal  princesses,  married  Eugenie  de  Monti  jo, 
Countess  of  Teba,  a  Spanish  lady,  whose  charm  of  person  and  manner 
contributed  much  to  the  glamour  of  the  Parisian  court  and  capital, 
and  their  son,  the  unfortunate  Prince  Imperial,  was  of  course  regarded 
as  the  natural  successor  to  his  father's  throne.    It  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that  this  marriage  was  in  many  respects  a  mistake  :  the  Empress 
Eugenie  was  foolish,  frivolous,  and  extravagant,  and  the  fashions  she 
gave  to  Paris  did  nothing  to  add  dignity  nor  character  to  the  Court : 
she  was  moreover  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  instigated  by  the  clerics 
her  influence  was  used  always  in  the  interests  of  reaction  and  super- 
stition. This  imaginary  history  continues  by  making  the  Prince 
repudiate  the  idea  of  founding  a  dynasty;  and  the  poem  continues 
with  a  protest,  that  "  genius  is  not  hereditary,  but  falls  fireball-like 
upon  the  naked  unpreparedness  of  rock  (135).  The  statesman's  child 
is  no  statesman,  though  he  tie  bib  and  tucker  with  no  tape  but  red,  and 
make  a  foolscap-kite  of  protocols  (136)  !  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau  finally  answers  this  suggestion  by  relating  how  the  succession 
of  the  priesthood  in  an  old  Italian  temple  passed  not  to  the  priest's 
son  (137),  but  to  the  man  who  by  lying  in  ambush  killed  his  pre- 
decessor (138).  Even  in  some  such  way  must  the  best  man  for  the 
post  of  ruler  of  a  State  be  discovered  (139)."  [One  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  author  by  this  savage  simile  did  not  intend 
to  gently  remind  his  readers  of  the  way  by  which  Napoleon  III.  won 
his  throne.]  "  The  final  words  of  Sagacity  to  the  Prince  advise  him 
to  make  his  position  secure  by  trying  the  old  method,  instead  of 
acting  on  such  high  ideal  grounds  (140).  To  this  the  Prince  replies, 
that  in  the  matter  of  chastity  there  must  be  no  trifling,  as  there 
always  is  at  courts  (141).  It  is  better  to  select  a  ruler  as  best  you 
may  than  to  accept  as  king  some  legitimate  blockhead  on  the  principle 
of  pillow-luck  and  divine  right  (142)." 

Here  the  imaginary  history  breaks  suddenly  off.  The  broken 
sentences  of  the  next  page  (143)  seem  suggestive  of  awakening  con- 
sciousness— as  if  the  last  pages  of  the  Prince's  confession  to  his  "  bud- 
mouthed  arbitress  "  had  been  spoken  in  half -slumber  ;  now  he  wakes 
to  find  his  companion  asleep.  "  He  will  perorate  in  plain  pedestrian 
speech,  for  he  is  hardly  satisfied  with  the  story  of  veracious  and 
imaginary  Thiers ;  and  he  must  confess  that  he  has  stooped  to  say 
that  his  aim  was  what  it  should  have  been,  viz.  to  mend  or  end  the 
ills  and  sins  of  the  world.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  cannot  ever 
be  sure  of  words  stating  the  truth  :  it  is  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
soul  that  is  the  place  for  argument  (146) ;  for  words  deflect  as  the  best 
cannon  ever  rifled  will.  The  whole  poem  now  concludes  with  some 
enigmatical  lines,  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  whole  reverie  and 
all  these  fancies  were  set  floating  by  a  letter  which  the  Prince  had 
been  writing  to  his  cousin-Duke,  and  which  he  is  not  sure,  whether  he 
will  send  off  or  not  (147,  148)." 
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This  paper,  which  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  analyzing, 
as  carefully  and  closely  as  possible,  the  current  of  thought  or  argu- 
ment underlying  the  poem,  may  now  conclude  with  two  questions. 
The  first  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  as  yet,  or,  at  least, 
not  by  the  present  writer,  but  which  should  still  be  asked — How  far 
is  a  poem  on  such  a  plan  justified  by  the  result  1  To  those  who  fully 
accept  Browning's  distinction  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
poet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  poem  like  this,  which  attempts  to  disclose 
the  possible  or  probable  workings  of  a  human  mind  under  very  strange 
conditions,  is  perfectly  allowable.  The  question,  however,  is  here  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that,  instead  of  taking  a  figure  of  history  and 
accepting  certain  undoubted  facts  of  his  life  and  traits  of  his  character, 
and  filling  in  a  picture  of  definite  outline  with  details  and  accessories 
admittedly  imaginary,  the  poet  has  so  strangely  and  greatly  modified 
certain  very  leading  features  of  the  outline,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  is 
directly  suggested  by  Napoleon  III.,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
possible to  fail  to  see  that  in  some  points  the  character  and  circum- 
stances have  been  intentionally  altered.  This  will  produce  in  some 
a  certain  irritation  as  they  read,  because  they  will  feel  that,  while 
this  poem  starts  with  an  implied  promise  to  help  them  to  understand 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  history, 
the  promise  proves  after  all  to  be  illusory.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  this  poem  will  never  be  one  of  the  most  read  or  most  popular 
poems  of  Browning's.  It  must  not,  however,  be  neglected.  It  abounds 
with  thought,  it  has  many  beautiful  passages,  and  it  illustrates  its 
leading  theme  with  great  fulness  of  argument  and  variety  of  metaphor. 
It  shows  once  again,  what  Browning  has  shown  to  the  world  as  no 
other  poet,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  processes  of  the  human  mind, 
the  great  complexity  of  human  thought,  and  the  need  of  great 
sympathy  and  intelligence  in  understanding  or  judging  the  characters 
of  men. 

The  second  question  which  this  poem  suggests  is  this — Has  not 
Browning's  great  psychological  intuition  here  so  outrun  his  artistic 
instinct  that  this  poem  is  really  most  valuable  as  a  revelation  of  the 
processss  of  a  very  peculiar  mind,  and  not  so  valuable  as  a  work 
of  high  art  1  Many  must  feel,  as  the  writer  does,  that  this  poem 
does  the  reader  good,  not  by  the  sense  of  beauty  it  breathes,  nor  the 
elevation  of  thought  or  feeling  to  which  it  invites,  but  because  it 
enables  us  to  understand  better,  and  therefore  to  come  nearer  to 
loving  a  fellow  creature,  whose  history,  acts,  words,  opinions,  and 
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whose  very  name  are  otherwise  only  incentives  to  our  hatred  and 
contempt.  Those  of  us  who  are  strong  party  politicians  often  find  it 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  believe  that  our  political  opponents 
have  either  common-sense,  kind  hearts,  consciences,  or  anything  else 
but  an  uncommonly  large  store  of  obstinacy.  It  is  only  seldom  that 
a  strong  party  politician  in  the  front  rank  goes  to  his  grave,  as 
Mr.  Bright  has  just  gone  to  his  grave,  with  expressions  of  love  and 
respect  from  all  parties.  If  any  of  us  are  strong  partisans,  let  us 
read  this  poem  :  it  will  at  least  teach  us  patience,  and  we  shall  find 
that  an  opponent,  though  he  may  not  convince  us,  may  have  enough 
ground  for  remaining  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion  still.  If,  then, 
Browning  can  enable  us  to  understand  our  fellow-men  better,  can 
show  us  good  ground  for  pitying  or  loving  a  fellow  creature  whom 
we  otherwise  could  only  hate,  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  race, 
for  he  has  increased  the  sum  of  human  love,  lessened  the  sum  of 
human  bitterness.  This  is  what  Browning  has  done  in  this  poem. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  it ! 
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